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were all kindly attentive to us. We arrived 
safe on the island in Castleton, where, on the 
following day we had a large, satisfactory meet- 
ing ; after it, went to Ballassy, Peel Town, Kirk- 
michal, Ramsey, and Douglas, having meetings 
at each place. Feeling our minds set at liberty, 
we took shipping for Whitehaven the 25th, and 
had a pleasant and quick voyage, for which we 
felt truly thankful to the Preserver of men, who 
had graciously evinced his power in our weak- 
ness. We found considerable openness in the 
minds of many in that small island, to receive 
Gospel truths: divers manifested much tender- 
ness of spirit; the behavior of the lower class 
was civil and kind, great hospitality and readi- 
ness to accommodate us was shown by many 
among the first rank in worldly possessions, 
some of whom appeared to receive the visit of 
love with thankfulness; so that we had cause 
gratefully to believe the Holy Head and High 
Priest had prepared the way for the poor ser- 
vants to octupy with their gifts, in proclaiming 
the glad tidings of the everlasting Gospel of 
life and salvation; in the heart-tendering sense 
whereof, we were enabled to return the tribute 
of praise to Him in whom is all-sufficient help. 
(To be continued.) 


Letters of J. E. Rhoads. 
(Continued from page 70.) 
Hopart, TasMAntIA, Third Mo. 2nd, 1893. 

Our passage continued a smooth one until 
near the southeast extremity of Tasmania, when 
we got the full force of the swell from the South 
Pacific, and our changed course caused the ves- 
sel to roll more than when the wind was nearly 
ahead and we were running across the waves. 
The Tasmanian coast is more mountainous than 
the Australian, south of Sydney, and displays 
more evidence of volcanic action, as the rocks 
are either basaltic or the strata appears to have 
been set up on edge nearly perpendicularly. 
There is but little sign of the presence of man, 
except numerous forest fires that were burning 
in many places and filling the atmosphere with 
smoke. The hills are often cut off by very steep 
cliffs that pitch down into the deep, against 
which the sea dashes in beautiful showers of 
spray. Some of the cliffs reminded me of the 
Palisades, though they are not so uniform in 
height. At Cape Pillar we approached them 
closely enough to see their structure more clearly, 
and where they were worn by the elements into 
marvellous shapes. The closely united columns 
of basalt rose straight up to a great height as a 
wall, or were severed from the mainland by nar- 
row clefts. 

Pillar Island, at the cape of the same name, 
is an impressive sight. Rounding the cape, an 
hour or two brought us to the entrance of Storm 
Bay, up which the billows roll with almost as 
much volume as in the open ocean. Entering 
the Derwent River they cease, and a grand har- 
bor of deep calm water is found. Hills rise north 
and west of the waterside, and over these the 
town is spreading, presenting a picturesque view 
as we sail into port. Mt. Wellington is near, 
and its crown 4,166 feet high o’ertops the neigh- 
boring heights. 

Our vessel was quickly moored in her dock, 
and soon our friend, Thomas Mather, descried 
us among the crowd, welcoming us to Tasmania, 
and to his hospitable dwelling. He and his 
brother Robert live on one of the hillsides on 
adjoining properties. Their grounds, which may 
comprise 24 acres, are planted with a profusion 
of flowers, ornamental trees and shrubs, fruit 
trees and vegetables. 
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In the days of convict labor, anyone who had 
employment to give the prisoners could get as 
many as he wished at no other expense but that 
of their maintenance. This caused the relation 
between master and servant to be much the 
same as that between owner and slave in our 
Southern States, making the system one of harsh 
oppression. This, thinks, has reacted very 
unfavorably upon the employers, and is yet to 
be felt by those seeking work under them, re- 
pelling the well-trained, self-respecting artisan 
or laborer from the Colony. 

Third Month 4th.—Our letters from home 
reached us and we spent the morning in the 
perusal of them. Their contents, as usual, are 
very interesting. * * The severely cold weather 
is a striking contrast to that we are living in. 
At Hobart we have been eating most luscious 
peaches that grew in the gardens around us. 
Although autumn has begun, delicate plants 
are bleoming profusely, while the growth of 
trees and vines goes on unchecked even by the 
dry weather now prevailing. The climate re- 
minds me of San Francisco in that respect. 
While seldom hot, there seems to be something 
very favorable to vegetable growth, producing 
a luxuriance beyond anything we witness at 
home. 

Third Month 5th.—Friends have two meet- 
ings on First-day, viz: at 11 A. M. and 6.30 Pp. M. 
There are many young people for the size of the 
meeting, and the Friends’ children from the 
school attend regularly, making a large propor- 
tion of the company gathered, youthful in age. 
Several Friends beside ourselves had something 
to communicate. The meeting held rather long 
with considerable intervals of silence, and was 
a good one. In the evening, S. Morris alone 
spoke to a congregation somewhat smaller than 
in the morning. 

Third Month 6th.—The Annual Meeting was 
opened in the evening at seven o’clock, our cer- 
tificates being read among the first business 
transacted. The careful wording of them, and 
the desires expressed for our success, made so 
much impression on the Friends that they re- 
quested to have a copy of them to preserve. I 
fear results will hardly be commensurate with 
the expectations such documents may raise in 
the minds of those to whom they are addressed. 

7th. — By invitation of Samuel Clemes, we 
spent several hours of to-day at the school. It 
is situated on a hill to the north of the town, 
and occupies a plot of five acres, on which a 
large iedlien stood at the time of its purchase. 
This house has been repaired, and is well adapted 
to the use of the family, and for school purposes, 
so far as it affords room. Additions have been 
made of class-rooms and large apartments, open 
on one side, for gymnastic exercises and play. 
We witnessed the teaching and recitations in 
several of the schools. Instruction is imparted 
by the teacher without the use of text-books in 
many of the studies. Good order prevailed, 
discipline being made easy by combining classes 
of boys and girls. Way was kindly made for 
a religious opportunity with the three higher 
classes, to whom the path of life was plainly 
pointed out; counsel as to preparation for the 
occupancy of useful positions of responsibility 
and duty, was well spoken by S. M., and earnest 
prayer then offered for right guidance, and for 
strength and preservation in time of temptation. 

9th.—The evenings only being occupied by 
meetings, we might pay some visits in the day- 
time, if it were not the case that most of the 
Friends are engaged in their business during 
working hours. 


12th, First-day.— Not having before attended 
the adult school, we felt inclined to see it in 
operation this morning, and reached the meet- 
ing-house in time to witness part of the teaching. 
Although we each had something to say regard- 
ing the portion of Scripture under review, I con- 
fess that teaching and discussing the solemn sub- 
jects treated of in the New Testament much as 
a lesson in philosophy or literature, as is often 
done by those who expound the text of Scripture, 
has, in almost every instance where I have been 
present, been trying to my mind, and seems much 
more likely to contribute to the knowledge that 
puffs up than to charity that edifies. 

The meeting was addressed by H. Propstring, 
8. Morris, and two others—one of them a woman, 
who alluded to 8. M’s text, “I am the Light of 
the world. He that followeth meshall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” _Im- 
mediately after, she knelt in prayer. She was 
a stranger at the meeting. 

In the evening meeting the ministry was di- 
rected in the line of advocating greater dedica- 
tion to the service of Christ, by a closer walk 
with Him in our daily life, and in its various 
relations to our Maker and our fellow-men. 
Those who were still holding the government 
of themselves in their own hands, reserving 
the best of the oxen and sheep to offer to the 
Lord, or withholding the sacrifice that may 
be compared to an eye or a right hand, and 
satisfy their consciences with the thought of 
their good standing among men, were warned 
against relying on anything short of making a 
whole sacrifice of their all to the Lord. Prayer 
was offered for the complete holiness that is en- 
joined to us in the light of God’s holiness. 

13th.—S. Morris had seemed to be under 
mental exercise, and before the close of the 
meeting, he spoké pointedly of the testimonies 
that Friends had received to uphold as part of 
their service among the pie: eva and ‘in the 
course of his remarks alluded to simplicity of 
dress with women as being inculcated by the 
teaching of the New Testament, and told them 
of what we had noticed among the missionaries 
in Japan; some having told us that when they 
turned to the Lord, they came out of the love 
of the world, and of its vanities. 

Feeling much sympathy with Friends of 
Brisbane, a letter has been written to their 
meeting, encouraging them to allow the visita- 
tation of adversity to their town to have its 
right place in loosening their hold on the things 
of the world. This seemed better than to put 
our sentiments into an epistle from Hobart 
Friends, who have also sent one to Brisbane. 

Strahan, Macquarie Harbor, west coast Tas- 
mania, Third Month 16th, 1893.— After de- 
spatching our letters yesterday, we hurried off 
to the wharf to take the steamer for this place. 
Another boat left at the same hour, and the 
two raced the whole voyage as opposition lines. 
Going down the Derwent nearly to its mouth, 
a passage is found in the west side into D’entre 
Castreux Channel, which isseparated from Storm 
Bay by an island that extends south to the 
ocean. Beyond its southern end reefs break 
the force of the sea to South West Cape, making 
smooth sailing for several hours before launching 
on the heaving waters of the South Pacific. The 
shores of the channel are divided into pretty little 
bays and coves that run between wooded hills 
and mountains; while the southern shore of Tas- 
mania is rocky and precipitous. An island off 
the South-west Cape has a fine light on it, and 
we continued our course in the same direction 
until after we retired for the night. Next morn- 
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ing, at eight o’clock, we were well up the west 
coast, and in a short time crossed the bar, 
and passed through “The Gates,” as they are 
called, into the placid waters of Macquarie 
Harbor. “ The Gates” are formed by rocks on 
the mainland, and others that rise from the 
water in a small island, forming a passage about 
one hundred yards wide. Reefs over which the 
sea is roughly dashing, stretch across from the 
little island to the firm land on the north. Once 
inside, the way is made with cautious steering, 
between sand banks, bars and shoals, to Strahan 
wharf, in a sheltered cove of deep water. The 
passage occupied twenty-one and a haif hours 
—distance, 205 miles , 

As the train for Zeehan would not leave until 
3.30 p.M., we had time for a walk around the 
water to a treeless plain, where we gathered 
many plants and flowers now seen for the first 
time. A thick covering of peat overlies the 
poor, gravelly soil on every hand, holding the 
water like asponge, and weeping it out in dark, 
amber-colored pools and rivulets that tinge all 
the bay. After partaking of an appetizing 
dinner at a good inn kept by a decent colonial 
couple, that quite restored the bodily vigor, 
which was somewhat depressed by sixteen hours’ 
swinging in our light steamer, a search was 
made for G. M., whose name was known at Ho- 
bart as that of an English Friend who had 
come to Australia not many years ago. I was 
directed to West Strahan, three-quarters of a 
mile away, where to my surprise, a town was 
found of larger proportions than that at the 
Port, with a big hotel, railroad stations, &c. 
Alongside the hotel was a store stocked with a 
fullgvariety of general merchandise, over which 
our Friend was presiding as manager. Leav- 
ing him a few tracts, I returned to take the 
railroad, which led us through a wilderness of 
dense forests and peat-bogs, along streams bor- 
dered by tree-ferns, and over hillsides and tops 
climbed by winding courses and steep grades. 
A sight of the sea and Mt. Zeehan in the west, 
and of Mt. Dunderin and its broken ranges in 
the east, made up for the want, of cultivation 
and human inhabitants. 

By what indications adventurous prospectors 
have discovered the presence of Gebue silver 
ore at Zeehan, I do not learn; but a dozen or 
twenty mines are now being worked, producing 
an ore that when concentrated will yield the 
smelters about seventy ounces of silver and one 
thousand pounds of lead, per ton. High wages, 
strikes, speculation, gambling and drinking had 
their various parts in injuring trade; and now, 
after a time of depression, better ways are grad- 
ually improving the situation of the people. 
Much is said to have been lost in insufficient 
and wasteful attempts at mining. Now, a more 
thorough and systematic course is pursued, that 
will probably soon develop the rich deposits 
that are believed to lie below the shallow work- 
ings of early miners. 

Our friend, F. C., met us on arrival, and took 
us to his home. * * The wife feels the change 
from the comforts and society of the old home 
in England, to a new and rough life in a min- 
ing camp, as Zeehan has so lately been; the 
houses have been nearly all built in the last five 
years. Streets almost impassable in wet weather, 
which prevails nine months of the year, stumps, 
fallen trees, turf and trash covering much of 
the ground, all contrast most unfavorably with 
the neatness and tidy ways of old England. 

17th. — The flora of the West coast differs 
from that of Queensland and New South Wales 
in the growth of dense timber and luxuriant 


ferns. There, trees are thinly scattered; here, 
they are closely crowded ; there, the eucalyptus 
prevails; here, a huge myrtle overshadows the 
tea-tree and celery-topped pine; there, nutri- 
tious grasses cover the ground; here, coarse 
rushes and tough button-grass are worthless for 
pasture. Kangaroos still live on the open plains, 
and are hunted with large dogs, similar to the 
Irish greyhound, which run them down. 
(To be continued.) 





; For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Union—Oneness. , 


“That they may be one as we are one,” was 
the prayer of our Divine Lord and Master. 
Such was the purpose of his work upon earth, 
and is still our Lord’s work in his dealings with 
the children of men, who by his grace are called 
out of the spirit of this world in order that they 
may be made partakers of his heavenly nature. 

This new nature of old subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the violence of fire—yea, many 
out of weakness were made strong; thus these 
in their day gave glory to the God of Israel. 
Such, too, in our day will those be who are 
made partakers of the like precious faith of the 
Son of God, made anew in Him and by Him. 

Commune with thy heart and be still, is a 
waiting, praying, longing posture of soul towards 
God, in which we are enabled by his grace to 
take hold of his holy help, and come to know 
the interceding power of prayer with God in 
the name of his only begotten Son, Christ Jesus. 
It is thus we come to have life in ourselves by 
Christ's indwelling, and have the seal of the 
Spirit bearing witness with our spirits that we 
are his children. 

It is this hidden life of Christ that enables us 
to approach the mercy seat; the seal of peace 
gives the assurance of pardon by union with 
Christ in his outward and inward work, for the 
two cannot be separated the one from the other. 

There is a knowledge of Christ after the flesh, 
which cannot save, and there is a knowledge of 
Christ in spirit which embraces Christ’s work in 
the flesh, and it is this knowledge that gives the 
sight and sense of the blood of Christ which 
cleanses from all sin. All else is but notion, 
gathered by the intellectual power and capacity 
of man. 

He that would know the position of no con- 
demnation must become Christ’s free man, by 
subjection and obedience to his Spirit. We thus 
enter into that abiding condition of true wor- 
ship, which is confined neither to time or place, 
being in Spirit and in Truth; for in all things 
God is served and glorified through Christ Jesus. 
Weare not hereby relieved from meeting together 
unitedly to worship, but much the more delight 
so to do, as it is our habitual condition to live 
near to God, and moreover, we love to meet 
with those like minded, as well as to seek to 
gather others into a like condition—God’s will, 
not our own, becoming our delight; true pleasure 
is found in gathering the mind into a teachable 
frame before his foot-stool, to learn more truly 
his holy mind and will, looking only to God 
for strength by Christ to do it. 

It is by thus learning of Him, the Great 
Teacher, that we come to know that in us that 
makes for true Sonship. The freedom of the 
Son is not to do as each one listeth, but to know 
that mind in us moving in harmony with the 
mind Divine, so far as our present capacity and 
growth will enable us so to do; and as there is 
the following on to know the Lord as He is 
pleased to reveal himself; there is a growing 


on from grace to grace, and from strength to 
strength, till we come to appear before Him, 
perfect in Zion—the glorious consummation of 
our earthly pilgrimage to the Celestial City. 

Beautiful for situation was Jerusalem said to 
be—as a true type of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
the City of our God, toward which the soul of 
the believer looks forward with longing expecta- 
tion ; when there shall be no more seeing through 
a veil darkly, but face to face, in a perfected 
state. 

Then, as strangers and pilgrims, let us not 
entangle ourselves with the things of earth, but 
go joyfully forward in obedience to our King, 
whose requirements are in keeping with his holy 
nature, and the perfection of his being, in the 
following of which true peace is known, with 
the sentence of “ well done.” 

Enoch walked with God by thus being brought 
into unity and harmony in his own mind with 
the Spirit of Truth. The same Divine unction 
is given where there is the same willingness to 
be brought into the like close fellowship, and 
walk with God. But this cannot exist without 
surrender of ourselves as well as denial of our- 
selves. 

God, the centre from whence cometh all good, 
must move and actin us by the Light, Grace, or 
Truth of Christ, if we are to put forth any right 
effort for the good of our fellow-beings. It is 
the recognition of the Truth that has lead the 
God-fearing in every age to seek direction from 
and strength by the Spirit of God, to do what 
He may require at their hands. They recognize 
the necessity to labor in God’s harvest field, but 
know also their inability so to labor, apart from 
his strength and wisdom to sustain and guide. 
Hence their waiting attitude of soul in ready 
obedience to Him, by the least motions of his 
Spirit. It is the all-powerful Word of God 
working in them that makes them able min- 
isters of the New Covenant, and in whatever 
way the Spirit of God may lead. 

The right understanding of God’s Truths can 
only reach to us as they are unfolded to our inner 
consciousness by the Spirit of God. The funda- 
mental truth that “the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanses from all sin,’’ can only be savingly re- 
ceived by the mind being illuminated to behold 
the secret working of the saving and cleansing 
power of God, in its taking hold of the heart 
and conscience, renewing and purifying the 
whole of our being. 

Whatever evil there is to uproot, or good to 
be done, if rightly performed, will be by sub- 
jection and obedience to the work of God in us. 
If it be in stretching forth the hand to help 
our fellows, or by counsel or reproof, there is 
need of the Heavenly Counsellor to direct, that 
what is said or done may be by sound wisdom 
and true discretion ; for there are dangers on 
the right hand and on the left to be guarded 
against, and the sense will often accompany us, 
“Who is sufficient for these things,” so that the 
need of being clothed with wisdom from above 
will be sensibly felt by such who are seeking 
not their own, but their neighbor’s wealth, in 
the higher and better sense. Such laborers will 
not be ashamed who will be crowned by their 
Master’s approbation. 

The cause of all strife is sin. Deliverance 
from sin brings into union and oneness with 
God, from whom sin doth separate, and Christ’s 
life in us is that link that again unites the soul 
to God by freeing from the guilt and power of 
sin. 

Here is the sum and substance of the Chris- 
tian’s faith — pardon and deliverance through 
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Christ Jesus; the death to sin and new birth 
unto righteousness. Here is the washing by 
water through the Word, which is all-powerful 


this is an odd way to carry a corpse. It strikes 
me very unpleasantly, I fear there is something 
wrong about it; however, I will go along and 


to deliver and give victory. We cannot separate | see what they do with it. 


that which God has united—salvation by his 
own saving power revealed in the work of Christ 
external to us, and by his work in us. God is 
just and equal in all his ways, and will by no 
means clear the guilty, but by a surrender 
through obedience to his behests in Christ Jesus. 

The royal road to the Heavenly City is the 
giving up of our life to Him by receiving life 
from Him, and thus being made a partaker of 
the birth from above, without which none can 
enter into the Heavenly Kingdom, in which 
alone dwelleth righteousness. 

It is as we are gathered into the Heaven- 
born nature we are brought near to God by 
the blood of Christ, and it is as we abide therein 
that we are so kept, and know of the oneness 
of which our Saviour spake, and for which He 
prayed. 

If we would know Christ to work all our 
works in us we must thus come to live by Him, 
and only so can we live to the glory of God the 
Father. Such have access at all times into the 
inner sanctuary, being clothed by the spirit or 
mantle of his love, which delights only in the 
will of God, and ever pray, Thy will be done. 
How near to such at all times is his sacred 
presence. 

Oh, that the travail of each soul might be to 
know this living faith of Christ, that overcometh 
the world, and gives the victory. 

Cuar.es W. THomson. 

808 New City Road, Glasgow, Eighth Month, 1893. 








For “THE FRIEND.” 
Joseph Hoag’s Dream in the Year 1849. 


Nearly forty years ago, I remember having 
seen a manuscript copy of Joseph Hoag’s dream 
respecting the disownment of John Wilbur. For 
several years past, I have been endeavoring to 
obtain it, but without success, until afew months 
ago. Very few persons I have inquired of re- 
membered it. The late Narcissa Coffin, of Nan- 
tucket, had seen it, and a Friend in New York 
State had heard Joseph Hoag relate it. 

E. M. 

“T attended our Yearly Meeting in the year 
1845, at New York, which to me was a painful 
and distressing time, especially some of the sit- 
tings. Though unable to hear one word that 
was spoken in the meeting, I believe I was not 
void of a true sense of the present situation of 
Society. The night before the last sitting of 
the Yearly Meeting, I dreamed I was travelling 
with an agreeable companion (but could not 
recollect his name), on a religious visit to the 
southern quarters of New England Yearly Meet- 
ing, near the boundary line between the two 
Yearly Meetings. I was travelling on a beau- 
tiful rise of land, where I could see to a con- 
siderable distance. I saw a large body of people 
marching in a southerly direction, a little west 
of the road I was travelling; my road bore 
away towards that, ’till, at length, they came 
into one. I came up broadside of them. I in- 
quired the cause of so large a company march- 
ing in that way. I was answered ‘It isa funeral 
procession ; a Friend has died and we are going 
to bury him. Come, go along with us.’ I thought 
if it was not out of my way I would go and see 
the Friend buried. I rode along till I got where 
I could see the corpse. It was laid on a board 
with some pegs drove in at each side to stay it, 
and a man at each end carrying it sideways, 
with the head to the west. Well, thought I, 


“Presently I heard one of the company say, 
‘Weshall bestopped ; weshall not be permitted to 
bury in this manner,’ but was quickly answered 
by several, ‘They cannot stop us, we are a large 
body ; we are strong enough to march right on; 
we shall pay no attention to them if they at- 
tempt to stop us.’ I mused,‘ What can all this 
mean ; there must besomething wrong.’ I looked 
up and saw another large company, though not 
as large as the funeral procession. They ap- 
peared embodied travelling pleasantly and in 
excellent order, in a southerly direction. They 
soon came into the road we were travelling 
from the west; when they came up, the funeral 
company were very complimentary, appeared 
very glad to see them, shaking hands—glad to 
get them by the hand, pleased to see them, &c., 
urging them to join the procession; but they 
did not appear to be at all enticed by their flat- 
tering words and pretensions, but kept their 
own side of the way. We all passed on; they 
on one side of the procession, myself and com- 
panion on the other side. Presently there came 
a smaller company, directly in front of the 
funeral procession, and bid them stop, and de- 
manded the corpse. They stopped. They told 
them their Friend must not be buried in this 
manner—he is one of our Society, a Friend in 
good standing—one we love. Some said, ‘He 
is one of our family; if he must be buried, we 
shall see that it is done in good order; it is our 
right so to do. We demand our right.’ ‘Oh, we 
have a grave dug, and shall bury him,’ was the 
reply, ‘you had better be peaceable, and go 
along and see him buried ;’ but they answered, 
‘We have never known one to be buried so; it 
is not according to the custom or usage of our 
Society or forefathers. It is out of the good 
order that has always been kept to since we 
were a people; such a circumstance never was 
known. We cannot submit to our Friend being 
buried in this manner.’ At length one stepped 
up and laid his hand upon the corpse, when those 
of the funeral company grasped it, attempted 
to pull it away; but he kept a firm hold, did 
not appear to be moved. By this time we all 
huddled around to try to ascertain what was 
going on. I soon perceived he struggled as 
though he wanted to get away out of their 
hands. Some soon exclaimed, ‘ He is not dead; 
see, he strives to get away. We cannot, we shall 
not submit to his being buried alive.’ The funeral 
company began their clamor—‘ Well, he has got 
to die, and must die. If he is buried he will 
only die the sooner ; he cannot live” With that 
I saw violence used by the funeral company, 
but was not able to see to what extent for the 
crowd. I soon saw the blood run, at which they 
seemed gratified, saying, ‘He bleeds freely — 
well, he will die the sooner. Shortly he sallied 
away like one fainting or dying, which when I 
saw, I exclaimed, ‘My Lord and Master has no 
part in such conduct as that; that fire is none 
of his kindling.’ The funeral company rather 
exultingly exclaimed, ‘ Well, he is dead; now 
you can all see he is dead. But what shall we 
do with the blood? ‘Oh, the ground will swal- 
low it up. Well, it is better than to bury him 
alive ; it won’t look quite so glaring—come, now, 
it is of no use to say anything more about it. 
Come along and see him buried; we have a 
grave dug all ready; weshall bury him decently.’ 

“Finally we all marched on, till at length 
we descended into a low, sunken place—a kind 


of quagmire, where I soon perceived unless we 
were exceeding careful, we should mire over 
shoe, there being nothing solid to stand upon. 
There was a grave or pit dug of sufficient depth, 
the water running into it from every direction. 
In this place they intended to bury him, when 
the small company objected, saying, ‘This is 
not a suitable place to bury; there is neither 
grave-yard, nor earth to fill the grave. This is 
not good usage to bury our Friend in this man- 
ner. I looked all around, but could see no 
earth—only mire, water, and a few scattering 
rushes. It appeared like a place generally over- 
flowed. At length one called out, ‘See here, 
what a good pile of#tones we have, sufficient to 
fill the grave and round it up handsomely.’ I 
looked and saw a pile of stones of different sizes, 
sufficiently large to fill the grave. 

“TI thought about this stage of the business, 
there stepped from the company a grave, but 
comely looking woman, and walked all round 
the grave, and looking into it, then said, with 
a firm voice, ‘This is not a fit place to bury.’ 
Then turning to her company, said, ‘We are 
sing time. We are on a journey to a good 
land,a land of peace and plenty ; let us be going.’ 
at which the funeral company tried to persuade 
them to stay, saying, ‘ We want your company. 
We have room enough, plenty of good land 
and cheap. We want you to stay; we are loath 
to part with you,’ and many like persuasions. 
But she again addressed her company, seeming 
to speak with a holy indignation, ‘ We are losing 
time. We are on a journey to a good land, 
where we can live in peace and have plenty. 
If we stay with this people, in this manner we 
must be buried.’ She then walked back ® her 
company and they marched onward. 

“ While the funeral company were thus par- 
leying, I saw one from the smaller company 
step to the supposed corpse, take him in his 
arms, and walk off with a quick step, and get 
several rods unperceived. At length one of the 
funeral company espied him and ran after him, 
and violently grasped him by the shoulder in a 
rough manners, and was joined by two more. It 
did not retard his progress. He walked with a 
firm, lively step, and did not mind at all their 
pulling and hauling, but steadily went ahead 
until he got over a little swell of land, and 
nearly out of sight. I had observed the small 
body to be under motion, appeared to be fol- 
lowing; but kept my eye so steadily upon the 
one that had the corpse, that I could not tell 
particularly about them. I then turned to see 
the company that came in from the west. They 
appeared steadily pursuing their journey, and 
were nearly out of sight. But no season of con- 
fusion I ever beheld could compare with the 
funeral company, whispering, huddling together, 
running crosswise, and every way, such a scene 
as I cannot describe. I walked back to where 
I left my carriage, and sat down in a thinly- 
timbered grove, and reflected upon the awful 
scene I had just beheld, such as I had never 
seen nor thought of. It seemed to fill my mind 
with astonishment, when I heard a voice dis- 
tinctly say from Heaven, ‘That man was not 
dead. They managed to get him into their 
hands, got him enfeebled ; and were determined 
to bury him alive, to get him out of their way.’ 
Upon which, I awoke. 

“T relate this only as a dream, but it left 
such an impression, and seemed so much like a 
reality, I could not divest my mind of it. In 
spite of all my efforts, it occupied my mind most 
of the last sitting of the Yearly Meeting, and to 
me had instruction in it.” | JoserH Hoac. 
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THE FRIEND. 


SELECTED. 
THE TEACHER'S STORY. 


A frosty chill was in the air— 
How plainly I remember— 
The bright autumnal fires had paled, 
Save here and there an ember; 
The sky looked hard, the hills were bare, 
And there were tokens everywhere 
That it had come— November. 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 293. 


WARLIKE DELUSIONS. 







In the Christian Arbitrator, of some months 
ago, we meet with the following instructive nar- 
native of how a romantic young woman became 
dispossessed of the visions of martial glory 
which had floated through her brain. The ac- 
count is headed—* Eves Opened, or a Girl’s 
Impression of War.” The narrative is as fol- 
lows :— 


I locked the time-worn school-house door, 
The village seat of learning, 
Across the smooth, well-trodden path 







My footsteps homeward turning ; 
My heart a troubled question bore, 
And in my mind as oft before, 

A vexing thought was burning. 


“ Why is it up-hill all the way?” 
Thus ran my meditations; 
The lessons had gone wrong that day, 
And I had lost my patience. 
“Ts there no way to soften care, 
And make it easier to bear 
Life’s sorrows and vexations?” 


Across my pathway, through the woods, 
A fallen tree was lying, 

On this there sat two little girls, 
And one of them was crying. 

I heard her sob: “And if I could, 

I'd get my lessons awful good, 
But what’s the use of trying?” 


And the little hooded head ° 


Sank on the other’s shoulder, 
The little weeper sought the arms 
That opened to enfold her. 
Against the young heart, kind and true, 
She nestled close, and neither knew 
That I was a beholder. 


And then I heard—ah! ne’er was known 
Such judgment without malice, 
No queenlier counsel ever heard 
In senate, house or palace !— 
I should have failed there, I am sure, 
“ Don’t be discouraged ; try once more, 
And I will help you, Alice.” 


“And I will help you!” This is how 
To soften care and grieving; 
Life is made easier to bear 
By helping and by giving. 
Here was the answer | had sought, 
And I, the teacher, being taught 
The secret of true living. 


If “I will help yon” were the rule 
How changed beyond all measure 
Life would become! Each heavy load 
Would be a golden treasure; 
Pain and vexation be forgot, 
Hope would prevail in every lot, 
And life be only pleasure. 
—British Friend. 





A QuaKER CuILpHOoD.—I was the son of 
out-and-out Quaker parents. My mother was 
a “convinced” Friend. As for her Quaker boy, 
never son of a gypsy had a more light-hearted, 
health-inspiring time. I remember no restraint 
nor imposition painfully or regretfully. I made 
life-long friends of streams and woods, and count- 
less living things in the fields and lanes, and 
on the heath-covered hills around my Derby- 
shire home. I was taught “all things civil and 
useful,” and all things healthily beautiful in 
literature, that my young brains could master. 
Thus the reader may judge how much needless 
pity has been lavished upon “the poor, little 
drab-colored, strait-laced puritans,” of those im- 
memorial days. Many a time, from boyhood 
up, I have thanked God that I was born a 
Friend; for Quaker babies are, without any 
mystic ceremony, birth-right members of the 
church of their fathers, and comparatively few 
of them, I suppose, have any inclination in after 
life, to sell their birthright for any price what- 
ever.—F. Frith. 













thought to the dreadful scenes of ghastly death 


I wonder what children generally think of 
War? I thought it very grand. At nine I 
devoured books of chivalry, and quite longed to 
be a lady of the olden time, pacing with fine 
courage the battlemented walls of a besieged 
castle. 

I may thank Sir Walter Scott and the poets 
for this. Moore, for instance, writes: 

“The minstrel boy to the war is gone, 
In the ranks of death you'll find him : 


His father’s sword he has girded on, 
And his wild harp slung behind him.” 


This verse, melodious to an exquisite degree, 
I also thought sublime and true. 

The idea of a lad fighting with a harp on his 
back did not strike my childish mind as being 
very foolish; still less did I, then, give one 


through which this excitable young man and 
his musical instrument are supposed to have 
passed. 

At fourteen, I adored the army. This word 
meant, for me, a gay procession of scarlet coats, 
and waving plumes, and prancing steeds, and 
beating drums—a brilliant march past of he- 
roes. I did not dream in those days of mangled 
limbs, and trampled corpses—of bitter oaths, 
and dying groans. 


As a child I loved all the fighting kings of 


England ; and almost wished for Edward III. 
and the Black Prince to get up out of their 
graves and fight the French over again. I read 
now, with horror, that at Cressy “ about 30,000 
common soldiers fell.” I read also, that Ed- 
ward IIT. conducted a large army into Scotland, 
which was “only able to burn and pillage, not 
subdue.” Only able to burn and pillage! See 
what that implies! And, no doubt, the “ 30,000 
common soldiers” left, at least 30,000 dear ones 
behind them, to lament their death, and shud- 
der at the fatal name of Cressy. Our Plantage- 
net princes were clever men, and made a great 
noise in their day; but they shed blood like 
water in their reckless and dishonest wars. 
However, they fascinated me, and I quite turned 
up my silly nose at the peaceable kings. 

The cold winter of the Crimean War did not 
chill my burning taste for military glory. Rath- 
er, the war ditties of that exciting time worked 
it up to fever heat. I was too young to study 
the details; I simply caught the popular ery— 
the popular spirit. How unflinching the British 
soldiers were in that struggle! and how dread- 
fully the poor fellows suffered! They toiled in 
the trenches; they fought desperate battles; 
they made fierce assaults. Some died where 
they dropped ; some lingered on through hours 
of torture; and some perished from dreadful 
diseases, and were buried like sheep in a com- 
mon grave, far, far from the quiet church-yards 
of England. The siege of Sebastopol “occupied 
nearly twelve months, and cost on all sides 
(English, French, Sardinian and Russian) some- 
thing like one hundred thousand lives.” And 
what for? 

I recognize now, with a shudder, that these 
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neat figures mean one hundred thousand flesh 
and blood bodies to suffer pain, and one hundred 
thousand immortal souls to be violently hurled 
into the presence of their God, abroad; but at 
home we rang joy-bells and lighted bonfires. 
I was immensely amused, but in no way con- 
vinced, by reading Lowell’s clever verse: 
“ Ev you take a sword and draw it, 
And go stick a fellow through, 
Guv’ment ain’t to answer for it; 
God will send the bill to you.” 


My dreams required a wilder shock than the 
distant echoes of the Crimean battle-ery to dis- 
pel them. The deeds of war itself, and not the 
words of God or man, unveiled to me that 
dreadful face, those black and hideous features. 

In the bright summer days of 1870—the pic- 
nic time of happy people—when the corn was 
growing yellow in English fields, there broke 
out a fierce war. France challenged Prussia to 
a great duel, and the two stood up to fight it out 
before the world. It was an awful sight. The 
cannon of their battle-fields boomed all over 
Europe; at the dreadful clash of their meeting 
swords the flesh of distant nations crept. 

The mischief began through the private am- 
bition of three or four powerful men. Also, it 
is possible that the actual armies of the two na- 
tions had a growing desire to measure strength 
with each other; but common sense forbids us 
to suppose that the people at large on either 
side, really desired a struggle which meant for 
them, whatever the result might be, taxation, 
stagnation of commerce, sorrow and bereave- 
ment. 

The French army collapsed like a pierced 
balloon, the Germans gained victory after vic- 
tory; the banner of the Second Empire was 
trailed in the bloody dust, and the murderous 
tide of the advancing war rolled on, submerging 
town after town, till it fiercely foamed against 
the forts of Paris. The inhabitants of that gay 
metropolis, which is at once a wonder and a 
warning to the world, were faced by a terrible 
siege: they grew faint with hunger; they were 
frozen out with cold; they were bitter with de- 
spair. 

For months the daily journals were crowded 
with tales of suffering of every description—as 
true, alas! as they were horrible. I saw, I read, 
I comprehended, and I sickened with a dead] 
nausea of heart, and mind, and soul. The ill- 
fated departments of France, through which the 
“long line” of the German army passed, were 
literally soaked with blood. Towns were starved 
out, houses were knocked down, villages were 
burnt, vines were crushed, corn was trampled 
to the earth. Privation of every kind, and dis- 
eases of every loathsome type, are the natural 
camp-followers of a moving mass of armed men, 
and they followed this. In the war-trodden dis- 
tricts of “ Fair France,” death was more com- 
mon than life. 

Then I awoke, rubbed my eyes, and saw 
clearly. 

We read that the German losses “ must have 
included nearly 128,000 men,” and this was the 
side that won. If the loss of so many precious 
and belowed lives was victory, what can be said 
of defeat? 

The upshot of the war was that the King of 
Prussia became Emperor of Germany, and that 
Alsace and Lorraine were torn from France. 
But what about the relatives of the 128,000 
men? Were they thereby consoled? I trow 
not. 

Of the side that lost we ask? Of the suffer- 
ings of poor, trampled, passionate, sensitive 
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France, aggravated as they were by the cruel | the survival of the species is provided for by 
civil war which broke out on the retreat of the | the growth of subterranean runners, from which 
German, I cannot dwell. They were too dread-| shoots grow up. A similar habit of growth 
ful. marks the Cranberry ( Vaccinium macrocarpon), 

Disenchantment had completely come. Never | which is abundant in that section in a wild as 
could the most eloquent poet that ever dreamed | well as a cultivated state. We saw shoots of it, 
out fascinating war-songs of distant danger, in| about a yard long, running in straight lines 
his easy chair at home, put the bandage on my | over the surface of the marsh, rooting at inter- 


heart in three minutes. This little organ, by 
its ceaseless industry, pumps each day what is 
equal to lifting 122 tons one foot high, or one 
ton 122 feet high. The lungs will contain about 
one gallon of air at their usual degree of infla- 
tion. We breathe on an average 1,200 times 
an hour, inhale 600 gallons of air, or 24,000 per 
day. The aggregate surface of the air-cells of 


eyes again. I knew war. vals and sending up numerous short branches, | the lungs exceeds 20,000 square inches, an area 
* * * * * which bear the flowers and the fruit. The ber-| nearly equal to the floor of a room twelve feet 


No doubt some of the finest poems in all lan- | ries were beginning to turn red. In one part 
guages have been devoted to battle. We Brit-| of the bog they were comparatively few in num- 
ish have the spirit of Scott’s verses, the music} ber. The failure of a crop a man who was 
of Moore’s, the vigor of Byron’s, the finish of | working there attributed to the grasshoppers. 
Campbell's lyrics, the swing of Macaulay’s bal-}| The beds of Sphagnum Moss were saturated 
lads, and Tennyson’s genius. with water and were very sponge-like. The 

But the blessed angels, “ who excel in strength,” | plants were living and growing at the top, while 
and whose proficiency in the Divine art of melo-| the parts below seemed dead and were being 
dy is beyond question—when they gave their] gradually converted into peat. This moss is 
ineffable concert upon earth, lent not the beauty | used by nurserymen in packing their plants for 
of their heavenly voices to describe the clash of | shipment, owing to the amount of moisture it 
deadly weapons and the march of mighty armies, | retains. Indeed, it is said, that fish may be 
to the awe-struck shepherds of Bethlehem. No; | transported alive if packed in wet sphagnum. 
they sang a sweeter strain, that yet shall bethe} A curious inhabitant of the bog was the Red- 
national air of the world, as it was then the |.root (Lachnanthes tinctoria), the stem of which 
coronation hymn of the world’s infant King and | is surmounted with a cluster of dingy-yellow 
Almighty Redeemer, and loosely-woolly flowers. In those which we 

“ Glory to God in the highest! and on earth | met with, the flowers had faded and been suc- 
peace, good-will to men.” ceeded by the round fruit capsules. On cutting 
these open, the seed are found imbedded in a 
bright red flesh. 

We found two species of Sun-dew (Drosera), 
the D. longifolia and the D. filiformis. In this 
very peculiar family of plants the leaves are 
clothed with reddish, gland-bearing bristles, 
which exude drops of a clear glutinous fluid, 
glittering like dew-drops. When a foreign ob- 
ject, such as a small fly lights on these leaves, 
the bristles bend down and imprison it, and are 
believed to absorb the juices of the prey they 
have thus captured. 

In the same vicinity grew the side-saddle 
flower, or Pitcher-plant (Sarracenia purpurea). 
The leaves, which are all radical, are hollow 
cups, with a wing on one side, and a rounded, 
arching head at the top. They are generally 
found partly filled with fluid containing a mass 
of drowned insects. The entrance to these cups 
is lined with stiff bristles pointing inward, so that 
it is easy for small insects to enter, but difficult 
for them to escape. They are veritable traps. 

The plants above described are but a portion 
of those we met with, so that when the time 
came for the westward-bound train, we felt that 
we had met with much to interest us—and had 
spent a botanically profitable day, with little to 
mar the enjoyment—for although my companion 
picked up a piece of wood whose shape inter- 
ested him, he dropped it before the wasps, which 
inhabited a nest on its under side, had sufficiently 
recovered from their confusion to assault us. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 


Man’s Organism.—A Wonderful Oreation.— 
In the human body there are about 263 bones. 
The muscles are about 500 in number. The 
length of the alimentary canal is about 32 feet. 
The amount of blood in an adult averages 30 
pounds, or fully one-fifth of the entire weight. 
The heart is 6 inches in length and 4 inches in 
diameter, and beats 70 times per minute, 4,200 
times per hour, 100,800 times per day, 36,792,- 
00 times per year, and 2,565,440,000 in three- 
score and ten, and at each beat 24 ounces of 
blood are thrown out of it, 175 ounces per min- 
ute, 656 pounds per hour, 7] tons per day. 

All the blood in the body passes through the 


square. The average weight of the brain of an 
adult male is three pounds and eight ounces; 
of a female, two pounds and four ounces. The 
nerves are all connected with it, directly or by 
the spinal marrow. These nerves, together with 
their branches and minute ramifications, proba- 
bly exceed 10,000,000 in number, forming a 
“body guard” outnumbering by far the great- 
est army ever marshaled ! 

The skin is composed of three layers, and 
varies from one-fourth to one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness. The atmospheric pressure being 
about fourteen pounds to the square inch, a per- 
son of medium size is subjected to a pressure of 
40,000 pounds. Each square inch of skin con- 
tains 3,500 sweating tubes, or perspiratory pores, 
each of which may be likened to a little drain 
pipe one-fourth of an inch long, making an ag- 
gregate length of the entire surface of the body 
of 201,166 feet, or a tile ditch for draining the 
body almost forty miles long. Man is marvel- 
ously made. Who is eager to investigate the 
curious and wonderful works of Omnipotent 
Wisdom, let him not wander the wide world 
around to seek them, but examine himself.— 


Popular Science Monthly. 


Tobacco’s Relaxing Influence—Dr. Gordon 
Stables, of the English navy, relates an anec- 
dote, and draws a moral regarding the use of 
tobacco that many young men might well heed. 
He says: “Once a man belonging to my ship 
dislocated his shoulder while boat cruising, 
had no chloroform, and, muscular though I was, 
failed to overcome the action of the sailor’s mus- 
cles and reduce the dislocation. ‘Do you smoke?’ 
I said. Happily he did not, though most sail- 
ors do. I had a pipe, lit it, and handed it to 
him. In three minutes’ time the muscles were 
flaccid enough, and the ball of the humerus 
went into the socket with little exertion on my 
part. I pitied my poor, pale patient for a time, 
however. Now, if tobacco has this power over 
nerve and heart action even in a strong, hardy 
sailor, does it not prove that it must interfere 
with the nutrition of the body of a half-grown 
sapling of a boy? Be wise in time, therefore, 
and do not learn a habit that tends to injure 
you, simply because you think it manly.”—Se- 
lected. 

Reformed by Surgery.—A patient in a Glas- 
gow hospital had received an injury which had 
resulted in melancholia. Though formerly a 
happy husband and father, he now repeatedly 
contemplated the murder of his wife and chil- 
dren. There were no phenomena connected 
with motion in any part of the body by which 
the injury could be located; but it was discov- 
ered by that careful, close investigation for 
which this surgeon is so well known, that im- 
mediately after the accident, for two weeks he 
had suffered from what is called “ physical blind- 
ness,” or “mind blindness;’ that is to say, his 
physical sight was not at all affected, but his 
mind was not able to interpret what he saw. I 
presume he was a staunch Scotch Presbyterian. 
He knew that, as was customary, his New Testa- 
ment was lying by bis side, but when he looked 
at it he was utterly unable to recognize it. 
































E. F. Copsy. 
(To be continued.) 





For “THE FRIEND.’ 
A Trip to the New Jersey Pines. 


On the thirtieth of Eighth Month, in com- 
pany with a young friend, | made a botanical 
excursion to the “ Pines” of New Jersey, in the 
vicinity of Brown’s Mills. It isa region of white 
sand and gravel, and in many respects the flora 
is as peculiar as the soil. The timber on the 
uplands is principally the Jersey or Scrub Pine, 
and several species of Oak. In the low-lying 
land we met with occasional patches of White 
Cedar (Cupressus thyoides) and Birch. The 
covering of vegetable mould is so thin, that 
much of the land would scarcely pay for the 
ordinary processes of agriculture, but is devoted 
to growing wood, which requires no tillage. 

Of the shrubs, some of the most abundant 
and interesting kinds are two species of Scrub 
Oak, which form bushes only a few feet high, 
but bearing large crops of acorns. Huckleber- 
ries of several species are also very abundant. 

We left the train at the junction with the 
short branch which runs to Brown’s Mills, and 
followed the railroad eastward for a mile or 
more till we reached an extensive Cranberry 
bog, that occupied the meadow along a branch 
of the Rancocas Creek. One of the first plants 
that attracted our notice as we walked along 
was a large-flowered Aster of a violet-blue color. 
The plant is of low growth, but Gray remarks 
respecting it, that it is one of the handsomest 
of the genus. It is the Aster Spectabilis, or 
showy Aster. 

During a part of our walk, the ground was 
low enough to retain some moisture. Here the 
deep-orange colored heads of a Milkwort (Poly- 
gala lutea) contrasted with the bright yellow of 
a species of Yyris, and the large purple flowers 
of a species of Gerardia (G. purpurea). In places 
the ground seemed almost exclusively occupied 
with beds of a rather coarse fern—the Chain 
Fern ( Woodwardia Virginica). This species is 
confined to wet swamps. ‘The fruit dots are ar- 
ranged in double rows on the backs of the small 
sub-divisions of the fronds. 

Many of the plants were destitute of fruit, but 
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A Chinese Monthly Meeting.—One of the mission- 
aries at Chung-King in China describes the open- 
ing of a Friends’ Meeting for Discipline at that 
place. The members were two Chinese converts, 
and some missionaries stationed there. One of the 
missionaries was appointed Clerk, and one of the 
Chinese assistant clerk. Among the subjects that 
came before the meeting was a proposition that 
those applying for membership should be placed 
in an “ inquirers class”’ for six months to test their 
sincerity and fitness. One of the Chinese thought 
that two years would be better than six months, 
and finally twelve months was agreed upon asa 


While, however, his mental sight was thus af- 
fected, his sense of touch was perfect, and when 
he passed his hand over the smooth leather cover 
of his well-known book and felt the deep-indent- 
ed letters on the back hé recognized it as his 
familiar friend; but when he opened it, the 
printed words were unknown symbols to him. 
This gave to Dr. MacEwen the key to the in- 
jury. He located on the outside of the skull 
this V-shaped convolution known as the “ angu- 
lar gyrus,” and found, on removing a button of 
bone, that a portion of the inner layer of the 
bone had become detached and was pressing on 
the brain, one corner of it being imbedded in 
the brain substance. The button of bone was 
removed from the brain, and after removing the 
splinter, was replaced in its proper position. 
The man got well, and, although still excitable, 
lost entirely his homicidal tendencies and re- 
turned to work.—Harper’s Magazine. 

To Cleanse the Well.—Here is something that 
every man who owns a well ought to know: I 
saw, says a writer in the Globe- Democrat, a curi- 
ous method used the other day in Illinois to take 
the foul air out of a well. The well was to be 
cleaned, but the man that took the job was 
afraid to go down until he had ascertained the 
quality of the air atthe bottom. He let down 
a lighted candle, and when it descended to 
within about six feet of the bottom, it went out 
as suddenly as though extinguished by a whiff 
of air. That was all he wanted to know. He 
was then sure that the well had poisoned gas in 
it, and took a small umbrella, tied a string to 
the handle and lowered it open into the well. 
Having let it go nearly to the bottom, he drew 
it up, carried it a few feet from the well and 
upset it. He repeated this operation twenty or 
thirty times, with all the bystanders laughing 
at him, then again lowered the light, which 
burned clear and bright even at the bottom. 
He then condescended to explain that the gas 
in the well was carbonic acid gas, which is 
heavier than air, and therefore could be brought 
up in an umbrella just as though it was so much 
water. It was a simple trick, yet effective. 
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growth of its doctrines and testimonies. Believ- 
ing that the essence of Divine worship is the 
communion of soul with its Creator, and that 
this can only be perfornmied as it pleases the 
Lord to solemnize the hearts of those assembled 
for worship, our members have been led, from 
the first rise of the Society, to assemble in silence, 
to turn their hearts inward and wait for and feel 
after the arising of life. Their dependence has 
been placed on the Lord, and on instrumental 
means only so far as these were called for by the 
suitable time of preparation. Head of the Church—but even in the use of 
Attitude in Prayer.— Dean Stanley assures us, these, the important thing hae ever been felt to 
after what he considered an exhaustive study of be, to follow the guidance of the Master and 
the subject, that the attitude in public prayer in | keep under his control. 
the early Christian Church was that of standing,| But in what is called “the fast or revival” 
and certainly he had no prejudice to-influence him | movement, silent and reverent waiting on the 
to such a decision. _We must conclude, also, from | Lord is lightly esteemed ; and active efforts in 
ee on eee oe ~ the way of reading the Scriptures, singing, 
caked of an Tord’s ministry. “The Smensiaes preaching and praying are substituted. Vocal 
loved to stand praying in the synagogues ;” both performances are valuable only so far as they 
the Pharisee and the publican stood praying on proceed from the promptings of the Spirit of 
the house-top. Yet kneeling seems the natural | Christ, and are accompanied by a measure of 
expression of humility and supplication to the} his light and life; without this they have no 
savage, to the barbarian as to the Christian ; and | tendency to raise the spiritual life of an assem- 
icine, by all Chris- bly, or to assist those present in the performance 
A congregation kneeling is an impressive sight, of Divine worship. ‘ On the contrary, they bring 
even though there come no solemn echoes to the distress — the minds of the true worshippers. 
minister’s petitions. There may be many hearts| “By their fruits shall ye know them” was the 
beneath the bowed heads still engrossed in worldly | declaration of our Saviour; and judging on this 
matters, even uttering mechanical responses, yet | principle, we do not see how the same spirit 
the hushed and reverential attitude would seem should produce such different results. We be- 
its Influence. “The people ofen knelt to Christ, | Weve that the Spirit of Christ has to a large ex- 
but it is characteristic of Him that He seemed tent influenced the members of the Society of 
wholly indifferent to outward posture. ‘“ Reared Friends, given them principles to believe, testi- 
himself in a religion of an almost infinite number | Monies to uphold, and led them into a course of 
of forms and ceremonies, He bequeathed to the | procedure consistent therewith. Therefore, we 
world the one purest of all from ceremonial obli- | think it is no breach of charity to conclude that 
gutions.”— Episcopal Recorder, the spirit which governs the “fast” movement 
_No Smokers.—Ager’s paper mill, in Lyonsdale, | is something different, and that its fruits must 
N. Y., has been running twenty-eight years with- | necessarily be hurtful to the true interests of 
out fires or accidents. Considering the chronic | he Church 
habit of paper mills to fires, explosions, and the| “Wr. aye quite willi dmit. that th 
killing or maiming of employees, this is a remarka- e are quite willing to admit, that there are 
ble record. It may perhaps be accounted for by | 8°™®, probably many, entangled in this move- 
the following sentence in a note from the proprie- | ment, who are well meaning persons, desirous 
tors : “ No smokers or intemperate men are employed.” | of doing good. Such are like some formerly, of 
The danger of employing drinking men in any | whom Paul said, “they have a zeal of God, but 
business is well understood, but there is not so] not according to knowledge.” They think, that 
much stress placed upon smoking. Yet there is no | j¢ they can work upon the emotions of an audi- 
ence, so as to produce a sympathetic excitement, 
under the influence of which many may profess 


doubt that many a costly paper mill has been 
to be converted, that they have done a great 


burned to ashes by a half-lighted match thrown 
carelessly away, or by sparks from a cigar or pipe 
work and been helpful in saving souls from sin. 
But when the excitement has subsided, and 


falling among the combustible material that fills 
and composes these establishments. It may seem 
rather hard to refuse to employ a competent man 
those so-called converts are brought into con- 
flict with the duties and trials of life, it is often 
found that they are like the seed sown in stony 


simply because he sometimes smokes a pipe, but 

that habit certainly involves danger in the business 
places, which forthwith sprang up, but when the 
sun was up they were scorched, and because 


of paper-making. Atall events the most stringent 
rules may duly be enforced against smoking by 
they had no root they withered away. 
All true conversion and growth in grace pro- 


anybody— employees or employers—on or about 
the premises at any time. Prevention is considera- 
bly ee to conflagration. — Western Paper 
Trade. 
ceed from the Spirit of Christ our Redeemer, 
operating on the heart of man, leading him into 
an holy watchfulness against sin, and a willing- 
ness to bear the yoke of his Divine Master and 
to walk patiently in the way of holiness. Such 
humble followers rejoice to feel the overshadow- 
ing of the heavenly power, and receive with 
gladness those ministerial communications that 
come from the right source. 

We suppose that some of the revival preach- 
ers once knew better things, and that to them 
the mournful language is applicable—“ If the 
light that is in thee become darkness, how great 
is that darkness!” May all such be favored to 
see that they have wandered from the true fold, 
and be strengthened to return within its inclo- 
sure! 


Items. 


American Friends in Australia.— A correspondent 
of the British Friend writes, alluding to the visit of 
Samuel Morris and Jonathan E. Rhoads: 

“This year seems likely to be marked in our 
calendar as one of some especial note in the history 
of the Colonial Meetings. The interesting visit of 
our two dear Friends from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting is an event of special importance, as mark- 
ing an epoch fraught with many possibilities, and 
the promise of good things to come. 

“They spent most of the Fifth Month in Mel- 
bourne, busily engaged in visiting our members 
and some others around the city, and attending 
meetings ; then followed visits to Bendigo and Bal- 
larat, which occupied nearly a fortnight ; from the 
latter city they passed on to South Australia, giving 
agood portion of Sixth Month to Adelaide, visiting 
scattered Friends around the country. Our Friends 
returned to Melbourne via Ballarat, and, after some 
further service, left us for Hobart on the 22nd, in- 
tending to spend one First-day with Friends in 
that city. They are to sail thence for New Zealand 
this week, taking steamer for Honolulu on their 
way to San Francisco. 

“Amongst Friends in Melbourne their labors 
have been greatly appreciated, and they have won 
our loving esteem in a high degree. Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting has been brought nearer to us, and 
the sense of unity with the body has become more 
real than ever before by this experience. We trust 
the Friends of that meeting will find their hearts 
enlarged and thejg sympathies drawn out towards 
us ; and not only as regard us who dwell in Austral- 
asia, but also to their brethren all the world over.” 
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It is generally conceded that the introduction 
and toleration of revival methods of worship, 
and of paid pastors in the Society of Friends, is 
an evidence of a great declension from its for- 
mer views and practices. Many, even of those 
who favor these changes, will admit that they 
are not in accord with the vital testimonies of 
the Society, while they will defend them on the 
ground of their supposed utility. 

The practices which are peculiar to our So- 
ciety, as respects Divine worship and other mat- 
ters, have n the essential result and out- 
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The Editor has received through the hands 
of Joseph L. Bailey, ten dollars for the Caro- 
lina sufferers. This sum, and any others that 
may come to him for the same object, he de- 
signs to use for the benefit of those poor people 
in whatever way may seem most judicious. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep Srates.—It is admitted that in some way 
at least $60,000,000 of additional annual revenue must 
be provided to meet the ordinary current expenses of 
our Government, and, unless the Sinking Fund law is 
suspended or repealed, the deficit will amount to over 
$100,000,000. How this is to be done is a question 
that must be answered by the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

In the course of the trial of a bigamy case in a court 
at Toronto, on the 20th inst., the Judge expressed a 
very pronounced opinion that an American divorce 
could not be accepted in Canadian courts as binding 
or as dissolving the marriage ties. 

A dispatch from Little Rock, Arkansas, says that a 
carload of negroes arrived at Coal Hill from Alabama 
on the 20th inst., to work in the coal mines. They 
were met at the depot by several hundred miners and 
a number of farmers, all of whom were armed with 
shot-guns and Winchesters. They took the negroes 
from the car and marched them to Altus, the nearest 
station, and, putting them on the regular passenger 
train, sent them through to Coffeyville, Kansas. 

Officers of the Lake Shore Railroad have established 
the fact that an organized gang of robbers in Indiana 
have been plundering the cars for several months past, 
and they have found the hiding-place of the stolen 
»lunder. “The numerous burglaries throughout 

orthern Indiana are believed to be the work of this 

ng.” 

Joshua Golightly entered Lance Colliery, No. 11, 
of the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Company, at 
Plymouth, Pa , on the afternoon of the 21st inst., with 
a naked lamp, and caused an explosion of gas. Five 
men were killed and five others seriously injured, 
Golightly was burned fearfully. He had been assist- 
ant mine foreman for fifteen years, and was considered 
one of the safest and most reliable men in the employ 
of the company. 

The second section of a west bound express on the 
Wabash Railroad crashed into a freight train on a 
siding at Kingsbury, Indiana, early on the morning of 
the 22nd inst. The wreck was complete, only one car 
of the passenger train escaping. Eleven dead bodies 
were taken from the ruins, and nineteen persons were 
injured, several fatally. The accident was caused by 
an open switch. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 337 ; being 
27 less than the previous week, and 71 less than the 
corresponding week of 1892. Of the foregoing, 172 
were males and 165 females: 34 died of consumption ; 
33 of marasmus; 20 of cholera infantum; 18 of dis- 
eases of the heart; ba of inanition ; 16 of pneumonia ; 
13 of diphtheria; 12 of cancer; 11 of inflammation of 
the brain; 10 of 7 eno of the stomach and 
bowels; 10 of old age and 10 of convulsions. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 98 a 100; 4’s, reg. 110 a 
111}; coupon, 111 a 112}; currency 6's, 103 a 113. 

CoTTon was quiet and steady at 8c. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Feep.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $16.75 a 17.50; 
spring bran, in bulk, spot, $15.75 a 16.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.15; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.60 a $2.80; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.10 a $3.30; Western 
winter clear, $2.90 a $3.15; do. do., straight, $3.15 a 
$3.40 ; winter patent, $3.65 a $4.00; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.75 a $3.25; do., straight, $3.50 a $3.90; do., patent, 
$4.10 a $4.35; : do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was firm, with small sales of choice Pennsylvania at 
$2.95 a 3.00 per barrel. 

Gratin.—No. 2 red wheat, 703 a 708 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 49 a 49} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 35 a 35} cts. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5jc.; good, 4} a 5c.; me- 
dium, 4§ a 4c ; inferior, ‘4a dhe. ; common, 3h a 3}c. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 4} a 4}c.; good, 33 a 
4c.; medium, 3} a 3$c.; common, 2} a 3c.; culls, Ida 
2c.; lambs, 24 a 54c. 

Ho«s.—Prices advanced to 9} « 94c. for Western, 
with a prospect of going to 9}c. next week. 

ForeiGn.—The British Parliament adjourned on 
the 22nd inst., until Eleventh Month 2nd. 

Prime Minister Gladstone has sent a circular letter 
to his supporters in the House of Commons, thanking 
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them warmly, in the name of the Cabinet, for their 
attendance and aid during “nearly eight months of 
unexampled labor.” He adds: “ We are aware of the 
self-sacrifice entailed by such devotion to the public 
service, and, in expressing my gratitude, [ cannot but 
add my belief that effurts so unsparing for purposes of 
such high importance will meet the warm appreciation 
of the country.” 

English political speculation now centres upon the 
policy which Gladstone will declare in his coming 
address at Edinburgh. ‘The proceedings of the next 
meeting of the National Liberal Federation are also 
awaited with lively interest. It is expected that this 
body will propose important, and perhaps radical, 
changes in the House of Lords. 

Germany is interesting itself in the exchange of 
courtesies between the Emperor and Bismarck. The 
German newspapers and public are taking note of the 
request of the Russian authorities that nothing more 
than an “official” demonstration will be acceptable 
to Russia when the Russian fleet visits Toulon. 

The situation in France is regarded by some of the 
newspaper correspondents as threatening. It is be- 
lieved that the Russian visit and incidental popular 
demonstrations will be seized upon as an occasion to 
manifest the French antipathy to Germany. 

A dispatch of the 20th’ inst. from Madrid, says: 
“During the last two weeks 163 new cases of cholera 
and 41 deaths from the disease have been reported in 
Bilboa. The Cabinet has ordered that the most strin- 
gent measures be taken for the sanitation of goods and 
passengers arriving at or leaving the city.” 

The disease still exists in various localities in Con- 
tinental Europe, being particularly severe in Russia. 

In the Institute of Experimental Pathology in Vi- 
enna, Professors Hasterlik and Stockmayer, four stu- 
dents and others swallowed a quantity of comma bacilli. 
They suffered no bad effects beyond headache and 
nausea. Professor Stricker therefore draws the con- 
clusion that the comma bacilli will not cause cholera 
in the case of strong, healthy subjects. 

The discovery of a rich petroleum field is reported 
in the Assam District, British India. 

On the 25th inst., a dispatch from St. Petersburg, 
received in Paris, confirmed the report that the iron 
monitor Roosalka, of the Russian navy, had gone down, 
probably with all aboard, in a storm in the Gulf of 
Finland. 

A dispatch dated Ninth Month 14th, from Panama, 
says: “Great voleanic eruptions and earthquake 
shocks are reported from the South. The most im- 
portant of these advices is the announcement that the 
Ubina volcano, in the Peruvian Cordillera, which had 
been in a quiescent state for the last 150 years, has 
become active, and is emitting ashes in such quantities 
as to obscure the sun. 

“In Ecuador, a lively earthquake was experienced 
on the 5th inst., the wave extending over a very large 
area. The only damage done in Guayaquil was to the 
water-works, but many casualties and deaths are re- 
ported from the interior. 

“The escape from a great calamity is attribute] to 
the simultaneous outburst of the Cotopaxi volcano, 
which seems to have acted as a safety valve.” 

The rebels in the province of Santa Fé, Argentine, 
have taken Rosario, and the National troops have re- 
treated upon San Nicolas. 

It was reported from Montevideo, on the 25th inst., 
that the insurgent squadron renewed the bombard- 
ment of Rio de Janeiro on the previous day. The 
forts opened fire upon the war ships, which thereupon 
ceased shelling the city. Many persons were killed. 
The Government of Brazil has appropriated $3,000,- 
000, it is said, for the purchase of a cruiser from the 
United States. 

The Haytian warship Alexandre foundered off Cape 
Tiburon, on the extreme southwest coast of Hayti, on 
the 6th inst. All on board, to the number of 80, with 
the exception of one sailor, were drowned. 


RECEIPTS 

Received from Amelia Smith, O., $2, vol. 67 ; from 
Amy John, O., per Sarah Huestis, Agent, $2, vol. 67; 
from Edith Collins, N. J., $2, vol. 67; from Levi S. 
Thomas and John G. Haines, Pa., $2 each, vol. 67; 
from Phebe E. Hall, Agent, O., $6, being $2 each for 
Elisha Doudna, Jesse D. Hall and Maria Hartley, 
vol. 67 ; from Richard Cadbury, Phila., $2, vol. 67; 
from Morris C. Smith, Ia., $2, vol. 67; from Thomas 
E. Smith, Agent, Ia., $2 for Edward Edgerton, vol. 67, 
and $1 for Isaac McBride; from Jorgen Enge, Ia., $2, 
vol. 67; from Thomas J. Rorke, Canada, $2, vol. 67, 
and for George Rorke, $2, vol. 67; from Sarah C. Rob- 
erts, Pa., $2, vol. 67; from Thomas Pruddom, N. Y., 


$2, vol. 67 ; from David Brinton, Pa., $2, vol. 67 ; from 
Thomas S. Pike, N. J., $2, vol. 67; from Martha G. 
Cook, Md., $2, vol. 67; from Amos Ashead, N. J., per 
Henry B. Leeds, Agent, $2, vol. 67; from William di 
Evans, N. J., $2 each for himself and Martha Evans, 
vol. 67; from Giles Satterthwaite for Henry W. Sat- 
terthwaite, Pa., $2, vol. 67; from S. E. Barker, Del., 
$1, to No. 27, vol. 67; from Lydia Hoag, Ia., '$2, to 
No. 13, vol. 68; from William Robinson, Agent, Ind., 
$12, being $2 each for Job Hinshaw, Susanna Cox, 
Lydia Robinson, R. B. Pickett, Lydia J. Hill and 
Elijah Peacock, vol. 67 ; from Susan H. Sharpless, Fé, 
$2, vol. 67 ; for Marianna Eastburn, N. J. , $2, vol. 67: 
from R. H. Reeve, N. J., $2, vol. 67; from Jesse Ne- 
gus, Agent, Ia., $6, being $2 each for John Mather, 
Elizabeth Coffee and M. M. Edmundson, vol. 67 ; from 
Francis Wood, N. J., $2, to No. 9, vol. 68; from Jos. 
E. Barton, N. J., $2 each for himself and Nathaniel 
Barton, vol. 67. 

pax Remittances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


THE CorPoRATION OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE. — 
The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committee 


Room of Arch Street Meeting-house, cee ake on - 


Third-day, Tenth Month 10th, 1893, at 3 o’cloc 
GEORGE Vavx, Jr., 
Secretary, 
404 Girard Building, Phila. 


Wantep.—The Committee having charge of the 
Farm at Westtown desire to engage a suitable Friend 
as manager of Farm and Farm-house, to take charge 
next year. 

For information apply to 

TRUMAN ForsyTHE, West Chester, Pa. 
JosHua L. HARMER, Moorestown, N.J. 
Wituram J. Evans, Marlton, N. J. 

or Joun L. BALDERSTON, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Wantep—A Teacher for Plainfield Monthly Meet- 
ing School, at Sugar Grove, Hendricks County, Indi- 
ana. Apply to 

ALBERT MAXWELL, 
or ABRAM PEACOCK, 
Plainfield, Indiana. 


Repucep Rates To On1o YEARLY MEETING.— 
Arrangements have been made, so that Friends desiring 
to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting can go and return via 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, for $15.47. They will 
pay full fare ($11.60) to Barnesville, and return for 
one-third fare, $387. Making the round trip from 
Philadelphia, $15.47. Tickets good from Ninth Month 
llth to Tenth Month 15th, 1893. For further infor- 
mation call at the B. & O. office, 883 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, or Thos. C. Hogue, West Chester, Pa. 


Correction.—In the letters of J. E. Rhoads, under 
date of Second Month 19th, the word given perspica- 
cious, should read perspicuous ; and under date of Sec- 
ond Month 22d, where it reads, “ For three or four 
days it has been snowing,” it should be, “It has been 
showery.” 


MARRIED, Ninth Month 6,1 1893, “at Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house near Paullina, O’Brien County, lowa, WIL- 
LIAM W. Penrose, of West Branch, Cedar County, 
lowa, to JANE CrosBIk, daughter of Archibald and 
Elizabeth Crosbie (latter deceased), formerly of Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 

——, Ninth Month 8, 1893, at Ida Grove, Ida Co., 
Iowa, according to Friends’ ceremony, GAVIN CrRos- 
BIE, son of Archibald and Elizabeth Crosbie, late of 
Glasgow, Scotland, to Ex1zaABeTH ALICE EpMUNDSON, 
daughter of Edward and Mary M. Edmundson, for- 
merly of Yorkshire, England. 


Diep, Eighth Month 29, 1893, Samus B. Wrieut, 
a valued member of Hopewell Monthly Meeting of 
Friends (Frederick Co., Va.), in the thirty-fifth year 
of his age. He leaves three orphan boys, an aged and 
feeble mother, brothers and sisters, beside many near 
friends to mourn his sudden death. This dear Friend 
was drowned in a swollen stream. Thus suddenly has 
he been called away from a life of much usefulness, 
to the distress of a large circle of friends, which calls 
to mind the solemn admonition— Watch therefore. 
Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not, 
the Son of Man cometh.” 

Friends’ Review please copy. 


_ . 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 








